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Working Together in a National Program 


NDER the Wagner-Peyser Act, the United 

States Employment Service is charged 

with “* * * the province and duty 

* * * to promote and develop a national 

system of employment offices * * *.” 
This is the basic purpose of the Act. 

It is further stipulated in the Act that the 
United States Employment Service ‘“* * * 
shall also assist in coordinating the public 
employment offices throughout the country 
and in increasing their usefulness by develop- 
ing and’ prescribing minimum standards of 
efficiency, assisting them in meeting problems 
peculiar3to their localities, promoting uni- 
formity in their administrative and statistical 
procedure * * *.” 

The Federal Government is making its con- 
tributions to the State employment services, 
in’accordance with the terms of the Wagner- 
Peyser Act, in order that there may be mutual 
interest’and effort on the part of.these State 
services and the United States Employment 
Service to promote and develop a coordinated 
and cooperative national system of public em- 
ployment offices, and to establish and main- 
tain uniform standards of efficiency therein. 

In many ways the United States Employ- 
ment Service maintains liaison with the vari- 
ous State employment services. One of the 
principal methods of contact is through the 
field staff of the Division of Operations. The 
field representatives of the United States Em- 
ployment Service do much to assist in fulfill- 
ing the provisions of the Wagner-Peyser Act 
which are quoted above. 

Each State employment service is an ad- 
ministrative entity. Yet each State employ- 
ment service agrees with the United States 
Employment Service to maintain a basic 
plan for administrative organization and for 
operating procedures. Each State employ- 
ment service also looks to other State services 
for cooperation in common operating policies 
and procedures. It is obvious that one of the 
best methods of interchanging ideas between 
the Federal Service and the States, and from 


one State to another, is by means of the activ- 
ities of Federal field representatives. 

Not to be overlooked is their opportunity 
to bring to the Federal Service an understand- 
ing of operating methods and problems in the 
local offices and in State administrative offices. 
By conferences in the States and in Washing- 
ton, by written reports, and by group meet- 
ings with the administrative staff of the United 
States Employment Service, the field staff is 
constantly interpreting to Washington the 
points of view and the methods in administra- 
tion which they study in the public employ- 
ment service throughout the Nation. As they 
travel through a State, or go from one State 
to another, they are ready. to serve as advisers 
and consultants, and assist the States in con- 
stantly improving standards and refining the 
techniques of Employment Service operation. 
Because one of the most effective methods of 
promoting uniformity is through training 
programs, the field staff assists State training 
supervisors in the development and presenta- 
tion of State-wide training programs. 

A national system of public employment 
offices cannot be achieved by the enactment 
of legislation, by wishful thinking, or by 
individual and uncoordinated efforts of the 
States. Only by cooperative Federal-State 
action, along uniform lines in each and every 
State, can the broad objectives of the Wagner- 
Peyser Act be achieved. 

State-Federal joint action in any field of 
activity is a program that calls for constant 
cooperation, mutual understanding, and 
tolerance on the part of all concerned. The 
United States Employment Service has built 
up a splendid relationship with the States, 
and largely responsible for the maintenance 
of this relationship are the field men who 
interpret each phase of Employment Service 
activity. 
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An Employer’s Point of View 


Cooperation Between the Construction Industry and the Employment Service 


By Epwarp J. HARDING 


Managing Director, the Associated General Contractors of America, Incorporated, Washington, D. C. 


N PRESENTING the employer’s viewpoint on 
I how the public employment office can be 
of greatest service and assistance to an em- 
ployer, I am presenting the point of view of 
employers in the construction industry. 

The Associated General Contractors of 
America is composed of 2,500 of the Nation’s 
leading contracting firms. Its members regu- 
larly handle more than 60 percent of all 
construction work done by contract. They 
operate in all fields of construction, namely, 
building construction, 


tracting. The association has 104 branch 
and chapter offices throughout the United 
States. The viewpoint and observations that 
follow are in the nature of a composite of 
situations that have come to the attention 
of the association in its service to its members. 
There can be no doubt that, since there are 
many problems that are peculiar to the 
construction industry, the type of service that 
is most useful to a construction employer may 
differ considerably from the type of service 
suitable for other classes of employers. 


Principles of Cooperation 


The following principles are deemed to be 
essential for a well-rounded service to meet the 
needs of the construction industry in the 
United States: 

1. Full information regarding applicants. 

2. Availability of full information to bona- 
fide employers. 

3. Impartiality to both applicants and 
bona-fide employers. 


highway construc- 
tion, heavy construction, and railroad con- 


4. Avoidance of involvement in labor diffi- 
culties. 

5. Assistance in locating specified workmen. 

6. Avoidance of referring applicants al- 
ready employed. 

7. Prompt service or admission of inability 
to meet specific requests. 

8. Continuing cooperation with employer 
groups for the promotion of mutual under- 
standing. 

First of all, permit me to call your attention 
to the fact that the product of a contractor is 
usually sold before it is produced; that is, the 
contractor makes his price for the finished 
structure before it is commenced. He 
therefore assumes the responsibility for future 
happenings that will affect the cost of pro- 
duction. He has not only fixed the price but 
has guaranteed a date of completion. In the 
execution of the work he is working against 
time, changing economic conditions, the 
weather, and a multitude of other possible 
contingencies. Inasmuch as his price is 
fixed before commencing the operations, and 
he has obtained the work most probably as a 
result of competitive bids—and he is working 
on a narrow margin even if things go well— 
it is up to him to manage the scheduling of 
the operations so as to secure the greatest 
possible production, if he is to complete the 
work within his fixed price and within the 
time allowed. 


Necessity for Prompt Referrals 


When he needs additional help, he needs it 
quickly, and this help must be of a specific 
kind. A considerable amount of information 


1 Adapted from an address presented on May 26, 1938, before the Twenty-Sixth Annual Convention oi 
the International Association of Public Employment Services, Ottawa, Canada. 
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needs to be available concerning the appli- 
cant. Ordinarily a contractor whose work is 
confined to a particular class of work in a 
localized area will be quite familiar with the 
availability of workmen of the various classes 
in that area. However, even under such cir- 
cumstances, there are many situations wherein 
the facilities of a public employment agency 
can be of great value to him. There is 
always present the possibility that he will 
obtain a contract calling for work somewhat 
different from that which he has customarily 
done and requiring workers with a particular 
line of experience. Again, workers are con- 
tinually changing their place of residence, 
and the employer desires a service from which 
he can readily ascertain the whereabouts of 
particular workers whom he may desire to 
hire. It is also to the advantage of this type 
of employer to be able quickly to ascertain 
which workers are available at a particular 
time. 

For the type of contractor who works over 
a large territory, the public employment 
service in the locality of a given project can 
be of great service, since the contractor, 
although bringing a skeleton organization 
with him, desires to recruit his forces locally, 
if possible, and has far less knowledge of the 
availability of the various classes of workers 
than does the contractor of localized activity. 

The Associated General Contractors recog- 
nizes that the employer should be cooperative 
if the public employment service is to function 
to the greatest advantage. The organization 
therefore counsels its members to discuss their 
employment problems with officials of the 
public employment service in the area, to 
anticipate their personnel needs as much as 
possible, and to supply advance information 
to the employment service as to their needs. 


Worker’s Qualifications and Job Requirements 


To render service to a contracting firm to 
the best advantage, it is necessary that the 
local employment offices have data about the 
workers’ past experiences in considerable de- 
tail. Unlike some other industries, the con- 
struction industry does not find sufficient 
merely a word or two classifying the capabil- 


ity of the applicant. Whereas “Garage me- 
chanic—10 years’ experience” may tell a 
sufficient story for the operator of a garage, 
the words “‘Carpenter—10 years’ experience”’ 
is not sufficient in the construction industry. 
There is a wide variety of operations handled 
by carpenters, and a given applicant may be 
an expert woodworker and experienced in 
interior trim; but he may be entirely out of 
his element and all but useless for outside 
work where he is required to work at a height 
on a scaffold. It becomes necessary that 
there be considerable information as to the 
class of work that the worker has previously 
performed. Likewise, the physical condition 
of the applicant is of great importance. 
While handicapped workers, under certain 
conditions, may be able to turn out excellent 
work at an acceptable rate of production, 
there are other situations that require ex- 
treme agility or where the worker is exposed 
to unusual hazards. Even from the social 
standpoint, it is unfair to the applicant to 
expose him to a condition that is likely to 
endanger his own safety or health or the 
safety of others. 

It is appreciated that those in charge of 
referrals in a public employment office have 
a most difficult task at best. Ordinarily, 
since it is not possible to have a specialist in 
these offices who is fully familiar with the re- 
quirements of a particular industry, the work 
must be handled by persons who are en- 
deavoring to serve all employers. “Under this 
circumstance, it cannot be expected that the 
referral officer will fully comprehend at all 
times exactly the type of worker that is needed 
on a specific construction operation. Very 
frequently this misunderstanding will result 
from the prospective employer’s not having 
explained his needs sufficiently. While a 
given explanation might be understood by 
one fully familiar with construction, it may 
not be so to one whose contacts with construc- 
tion have been somewhat limited. 


Public Construction Projects 


The ability of the public employment office 
to service construction employers has been 
vastly improved because of duties in supply- 
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ing workers on public construction. The 
job descriptions prepared by the Division of 
Standards and Research of the United States 
Employment Service represent a long step 
forward by making it possible to classify 
applicants in accordance with a definite 
standard. 

How important the public employment 
service has become to the construction indus- 
try is revealed by the record of placements. 
During the calendar year 1937, 1,158,976 
placements were made in the construction 
industry; and this figure constituted 31.8 per- 
cent of the total of all placements made by 
public employment offices. 

It would be a great service to bona-fide 
construction employers if they were privileged 
to examine in detail the registration cards in 
the employment office in order to determine 
the special qualifications of applicants. 


It is recognized that this privilege is an~ 


important matter of policy and that there is 
a continuing possibility that any general avail- 
ability of information may result in uses other 
than the intended purposes. It is important 
that the information be protected from mis- 
use; yet it appears important that, in safe- 
guarding it from abuse, care be exercised to 
avoid hampering the public employment 
service in rendering maximum service to 
bona-fide employers. It is therefore recom- 
mended that a means be provided whereby 
the bona-fide employer can establish himself 
as such and thereby become entitled to all 
available information likely to serve a legiti- 
mate need. This method would avoid many 
misunderstandings and disappointments to 
applicants who have been referred, but who 
are found unacceptable to the employer after 
having reported for the job, perhaps at ex- 
pense to themselves. It would also avoid 
dissatisfaction on the part of the employer 
with the Service. 


Using the Employment Office 


The public employment service is utilized 
by construction employers in the United 
States under two separate conditions. First, 
voluntarily, and, second, under compulsion 
by reason of regulations that are attached to 


public contracts when emergency public 
funds are used to finance the project. 

Under the latter condition, two effects have 
been observed: the favorable and the un- 
favorable. The favorable are that many con- 
struction employers have been made conscious 
of the public employment service; and, as a 
result, they have come to patronize such 
agencies on work where no compulsory regu- 
lations are attached, largely because of the 
experience gained by public employment 
officials in serving construction employers. 
On the unfavorable side are those situations 
which have been encountered where the em- 
ployer was dissatisfied with the degree of 
cooperation he obtained. 

Under the compulsory regulations, the con- 
tractor is required to obtain his employees 
from referrals made by the Employment 
Service, giving first preference to those on 
the relief rolls and second preference to those 
registered with the employment agency as 
being unemployed, the object being to obtain 
the greatest possible amount of employment 
from the local labor pool. The contractor 
is privileged to go beyond a certain area only 
upon obtaining certification from the desig- 
nated employment agency that sufficient 
workers of the class required are not available 
within the area. 

While the contractor was made the sole 
judge of the capabilities of men to be em- 
ployed, there developed in a few instances a 
clash between the employer and the employ- 
ment agency, because of a disagreement as 
to whether acceptable workers were available 
from the rolls of a particular employment 
office, resulting in some difficulty in obtaining 
certification permitting the contractor to go 
beyond these rolls in order to fulfill his needs. 
Fortunately such situations have been infre- 
quent, and officials in charge in Washington 
were most cooperative in endeavoring to hold 
such occurrences to a minimum and to cor- 
rect others. On the other hand, some few 
contractors, who have taken public contracts 
containing mandatory provisions calling for 
the obtaining of employees from a designated 
public employment office, have failed to co- 
operate. No defense is here made of arbi- 
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trary action by the employer. Fortunately, 
such situations are becoming fewer, and the 
association is encouraging the cooperation of 
its members at all times. 

Public employment offices best render their 
originally intended service if their use is en- 
tirely voluntary. Their mandatory use being 
limited to public work where emergency 
funds are utilized, it is highly important that 
the officials in the individual offices continu- 
ally hold foremost in their minds the long- 
range aspects of public employment service 
and make every possible effort to use the 
emergency aspects as a means of establishing 
contacts and good will. This approach re- 
quires that the Service be administered on an 
absolutely nonpolitical basis and that favor- 
itism in behalf of particular persons registered 
for employment, or towards any particular 
employer, be scrupulously avoided at all 
times. The person in charge of referrals 
should not endeavor to inject or enforce his 
own judgment upon the employer. Neither 
should he fail to make available all possible 
information regarding those registered, which 
it is his privilege to make available. 

Under no circumstances should the em- 
ployment agency involve itself in any labor 
dispute. In the United States, because of 
the provisions of the Wagner-Peyser Act, 
this policy becomes somewhat difficult. Un- 
der this act, officers of the United States 
Employment Service are required to give 
notice, before referral, of any existing strikes 
or lock-outs. This procedure brings up the 
question as to what constitutes a strike. 


Labor Strikes or Lock-outs 


A number of situations have come to the 
notice of the association where some labor 
difficulty was being encountered on the work. 
In some instances it involved workers of the 
employer; and, in other instances, it involved 
others than those employed by the particular 
employer. In some instances the work was 
temporarily stopped because of the action of 
individuals without authority from the labor 
organization with whom the employer was 
under contract. In other instances picketing 
lines have been thrown around work in which 


the employees of the employer were not 
parties. In still other instances the difficulty 
came about because of jurisdictional disputes, 
wherein the difficulty was entirely between 
two classes of employees, over the handling of 
some part of the work and in which dispute 
the employer was not a party. 


Wagner-Peyser Act Provisions 


It is the practice under the Wagner-Peyser 
Act to require the applicant for work to sign 
a form that he has been notified of a strike or 
lock-out, if, in the determination of the em- 
ployment service, one exists. Naturally, the 
applicant is reticent to place himself on record 
as having gone onto a job where labor diffi- 
culties exist and, possibly, being forever 
classed as a strike breaker. 

On public works, where referrals must come 
through the employment service, it has been 
the policy not to supply men where it is nec- 
essary for them to pass through a picket line. 
It is believed that this situation can be mate- 
rially relieved so as not to work an unjustifi- 
able hardship upon either the employer or 
the applicant foremployment. It seems that 
this step might be accomplished by more spe- 
cific instructions as to what tests may be 
applied as to whether a given situation con- 
stitutes a bona-fide strike or lock-out, giving 
consideration to some of the points mentioned 
here. Also it may be of advantage if notifica- 
tion to applicants included some details of the 
situation, printed on the form which he is 
asked to sign, which may serve to classify the 
disturbance in some degree. It is recognized 
that this is a difficult situation to handle, but 
it is recommended for study. 


Distribution of Work 


From a social standpoint, it is understand- 
able that there should exist a desire to spread 
the available work among the greatest possi- 
ble number of workers, and possibly endeavor 
to supply work to those in greatest need. 
Contractors are not unmindful of this desire 
nor unwilling to cooperate to a reasonable 
extent. The specialization of construction 
workers results in a continual turn-over on 
any construction job and has the effect of 
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giving more workers an opportunity to per- 
form some part of the work, and therefore 
does distribute the available work; but it 
does cut down the opportunity for continuous 
employment. 

Against this situation of spreading the work 
and giving preference to those in greatest 
need, there has been introduced a new factor 
in the form of social-security laws, particularly 
the State laws providing for unemployment 
insurance. In most of the States there are 
provisions designed to encourage continuity 
of employment. They provide that, at the 
expiration of a specified period, a merit-rating 
plan is to become effective. Under the plan, 
those employers who have a good experience 
record (determined by the amount of benefits 
paid out to former workers) will be entitled 
to merit ratings in the form of reduced rates. 
The employer who has not been so fortunate 
will suffer an increased rate. 


Problems for Effecting Continuous 
Employment 


The very nature of construction presents 
serious problems to the furnishing of continu- 
ous employment to construction workers. 
Among these may be mentioned the fact that 
construction is a mobile industry and that the 
plant must be moved to the site of the work; 
therefore, the distance of the work from the 
worker’s residence mitigates against continu- 
ous employment. Union rules requiring the 
taking of workers from within the jurisdiction 
of a given local constitute another obstacle. 
The jurisdiction over various parts of the 
work, as claimed by various craft unions, is 
still another. However, the employer will 
endeavor to give reemployment to his former 
employees, as this policy will reduce the 
charges made against his unemployment- 
insurance account. 

It is fortunate that the States have com- 
bined some of the functions of the admin- 
istration of their unemployment-compensa- 
tion laws with State employment offices. 
In this way the public employment office 
has a most complete record of workers in the 
area, and also has available information as to 


whether given workers are employed or are 
unemployed and receiving unemployment 
compensation. 

Assuming that this information can be made 
available to an employer, the employment 
office is in a position to render valuable 
service to the employer by permitting him to 
ascertain which of his former employees are 
available, and to learn their exact location. 


Availability for Referral 


Another situation that has caused some 
difficulty has been brought about because 
persons registering have not kept the employ- 
ment office fully advised of their situations. 
They may have found employment independ- 
ent of the public employment office but have 
failed to report such facts. This situation has 
resulted in some referrals being made of per- 
sons already employed. 

Upon receiving notice to report to a given 
employer, such employees have picked up 
their tools and have gone to the other work, 
and, in some instances, have indicated they 
were under the impression that it was neces- 
sary for them to do this in order not to 
jeopardize themselves in some way with the 
public employment agency. The result has 
been that some employers have not under- 
stood the situation and have blamed the 
public employment office. Because the State 
employment offices now have official duties 
in connection with the administration of un- 
employment insurance, it can be expected 
that, in the future, they will be supplied with 
the needed information, and that this situa- 
tion probably will not occur as frequently 
as in the past. 

The public employment agencies of the 
United States are now generally recognized 
as an integral part of our national life; they 
are steadily improving the service rendered; 
and the officials concerned are evidencing a 
continuing desire for further improvement. 

Observations which have been made here 
are intended to be constructive; and the 
Associated General Contractors of America, 
representative of the general contractors of 
the United States, intends to continue its 
cooperation to the fullest extent possible. 








A Placement Service for Migratory 
Farm Workers 


By W. FRANK PERSONS 
Director, United States Employment Service 


IGRATORY farm workers are those who 

follow the crops and who seek employ- 
ment in different geographic locations ac- 
cording to the varying seasons of cultivation 
and harvest. 

There is, for example, an annual movement 
of migratory workers who start in the Imperial 
Valley in California, with the lettuce harvest 
in January, and who gradually move north- 
ward, until in the late fall these same workers 
are handling the apple harvest in Oregon and 
Washington. 

The problem of migratory labor is not new. 
In earlier days it is estimated that as many as 
a quarter ofa million migrant workers followed 
the wheat crops northward through the Mid- 
dle West. In 1918, when the first United 
States Employment Service was organized in 
the United States Department of Labor, some 
direction of these migratory workers was un- 
dertaken as a war time necessity to supply 
labor for the harvesting of the Nation’s food 
crops. In this early farm-labor service an 
effort was made to estimate the probable de- 
mand for harvest hands and to secure and 
regulate the supply of such labor. Repre- 
sentatives of the farm-labor service posted 
notices and supplied information generally at 
crossroads of travel and at other points fre- 
quented by migratory workers, thus serving 
to direct them to the areas where jobs were 
to be found. In those days there were few 
local employment offices. 


Wheat and Cotton Workers 


This kind of migratory farm worker in the 
Wheat Belt has now virtually disappeared. 
With the more extensive use of the combine 
and of other means of mechanical harvesting, 

8 


the migratory worker, who was usually an un- 
attached man, is no longer seen in any large 
numbers in the Middle West. 

In the South there are gangs of cotton 
pickers who follow the maturing of the cotton 
crop, just as migratory workers formerly fol- 
lowed the wheat harvest. In the future one 
may foresee the same possibility for the utiliza- 
tion of machines in the cotton crop harvest, 
corresponding to the change which has al- 
ready occurred in grain harvesting. It is 
problematical what the development and rate 
of introduction of the mechanical cotton 
picker will be; but if its use should ever be- 
come general, the migratory cotton picker will 
probably virtually disappear from the scene. 

There are other crops that will always, so 
far as it can now be foreseen, require the 
assistance of migratory labor in their cultiva- 
tion and harvesting. This need applies par- 
ticularly to vegetable and fruit crops and to 
sugar beets. At short seasons of the year 
more workers are needed to harvest these 
crops than are customarily resident in the 
areas where they are grown. 

A few years ago many sociologists and stu- 
dents of population trends were seriously con- 
cerned over the shift of population from the 
country to the cities; but with the continua- 
tion of depressed economic and employment 
conditions in industrial areas, together with 
severity of drouth conditions in the dustbowl, 
there has been a reversal of this tendency. 
Migration has occurred not only by single men 
but by whole families to areas, particularly on 
the West coast and in the Southwest, where 
some opportunity for employment of farm 
labor was rumored to exist. These conditions 
have been brought to the attention of the en- 
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tire Nation through a motion picture released 
by the Farm Security Administration entitled 
“The Plow that Broke the Plains.” The 
wanderings of these people from the dust bowl 
to the other sections of the country in search 
of better living conditions and of more prom- 
ising working conditions are vividly presented 
in that film. 


Farm Placement Service Functions 


The United States Employment Service has 
as its chief objective the development of 
agencies throughout the Nation that will serve 
to bring together the employers who have 
jobs to fill and workers in search of employ- 
ment. The local offices that carry on this 
work are offices of State employment services 
that are operated in cooperation with the Fed- 
eral Service and which receive Federal finan- 
cial aid. Each office of one of these State em- 
ployment services is therefore an actual part of 
a national system of public employment offices. 

The act of Congress which created the pres- 
ent United States Employment Service (the 
Wagner-Peyser Act of 1933) makes particular 
reference to the problems of employment for 
farm workers. It directs the United States 
Employment Service to maintain a Farm 
Placement Service. The essential function of 
this Farm Placement Service is to supervise 
and organize the operations of local employ- 
ment offices, so that collectively they shall rep- 
resent a unified farm labor service for the 
whole country. In each of those States where 
there is substantial need for frequent and sea- 
sonal adjustment between the supply and de- 
mand for migratory farm labor the United 
States Employment Service has appointed 
Farm Placement representatives. These rep- 
resentatives, with the assistance of the man- 
agers of local employment offices, obtain early 
and accurate information as to probable labor 
needs from the growers and from all other re- 
liable sources in each farm community. Act- 
ing through the local employment offices, 
these representatives ascertain the probable 
local labor supply in order that, so far as pos- 
sible, local demand for farm labor may pro- 
vide jobs for local workers. 

81687—38——2 





Organized Movements Desirable 


Then, to whatever extent it appears prob- 
able that workers must be brought in from 
other localities, arrangements are made to 
call to the attention of nearby employment 
offices the existence of these probable labor 
demands. The plan is always to direct the 
flow of labor to these temporary agricultural 
jobs so that a minimum of travel is required. 

The logical consequence of this policy is 
that stagnant pools of labor that can find no 
opportunity for local employment are not 
stranded and left as relief charges upon the 
local communities. Moreover, the existence 
of this organized machinery for directing 
movements of migratory workers tends to 
reduce their aimless and fruitless wanderings 
and tends at the same time to make their 
help available to growers when and at such 
places as it is most needed. 

The work of the Farm Placement Service 
is carried on through the local public em- 
ployment offices. There are approximately 
1,500 offices, which are distributed through- 
out every State and which render a service 
to every community in the country. At the 
present time something over 600,000 agri- 
cultural workers are registered for employ- 
ment in these offices. During the last 
calendar year almost half a million agricul- 
tural jobs were filled by the Service. This 
large number of placements does not take 
into account the many thousands of workers 
directed generally to seasonal agricultural 
employment. In the State of Texas alone the 
State employment service in September of 1937 
placed 70,000 workers in the cotton fields. 

Any individual farmer or grower who 
wishes to contribute his bit to an organized 
and systematic handling of this difficult social 
problem can do so by lending his cooperation 
to his local employment office, especially by 
giving notice well in advance of the date on 
which he will need a number of seasonal 
farm workers. Conversely, any individual 
worker who is in search of temporary em- 
ployment opportunities in agricultural work 
can avail himself of the facilities of this 
organization by making application at his 
local employment office. 











Some Simple Adjustments of the Active File 


By Eucene D. VINOGRADOFF 


Statistician, United States Employment Service 


N THE July issue of the EMPLOYMENT 
Service News an article entitled ‘The 
Effects of Administrative Procedures on the 
Active File’? pointed out that although gen- 
eral movements of the active file are good 
indicators of the direction and trend of un- 
employment, short-time changes are less 
reliable since they are affected by administra- 
tive procedures. Among the latter the effects 
of participation in work-relief programs 
(C. W. A. and W. P. A. ) and unemployment- 
compensation administration were noted, as 
well as the effects of periodical reviews of the 
active file on the volume of cancelations and 
the number of applications in the active file. 
The following article describes methods 
by which active-file data can be adjusted to 
eliminate the effects of such extraneous fac- 
tors so that they will be indicative of the 
direction and trend of unemployment. 

The number of registrations in the active 
file reflects changes in the number of unem- 
ployed only to the extent that the inflow to 
the file (applications) and the outflow from 
the file (cancelations and nonrelief place- 
ments) reflect employment conditions. Ob- 
viously, the number of applications entering 
and leaving the active file can be somewhat 
influenced by the activities of the Employ- 
ment Service itself: a publicity campaign 
may cause more people to register; an ex- 
pansion of the field-visiting program may 
result in more placements. There is one 
major item, however, the volume of cancela- 
tions, that is more directly under the control 
of the employment-service staff than any 
of the others. 

An applicant is available for placement 
from the moment he registers or renews his 
application, and thereafter for the entire 


validity period. He is available at the time 
of registration or renewal, but the assump- 
tion of availability becomes weaker and 
weaker as time goes on. Nevertheless, appli- 
cants are carried as “active”? through the 
validity period and as much longer as may 
be required to remove the applications to 
the inactive file. Consequently, when there 
are applicants who are waiting to be reg- 
istered or openings to be filled, cancelations 
may be postponed, thereby accumulating in 
the active file applications of people actually 
no longer seeking work. 

For these reasons, the volume of cancela- 
tions is more reponsive to load on the per- 
sonnel than other types of work. In prac- 
tice, this relationship means that the volume 
of cancelations declines when employment- 
service personnel are under pressure from 
other duties, and sharply increases when the 
pressure of work declines or when an impend- 
ing inventory requires a review of the file. 
The-curve of cancelations (chart I) ! clearly 
shows these variations. 

Since there is no reason to believe that 
in each of these months a considerably 
greater number of applications lapsed than 
in the months preceding or following, it 
seems logical to assume that some of the 
lapsed applications were not canceled in the 
months immediately preceding each cancela- 
tion peak. The actual curve of cancelations 
should be considerably smoother and a part 
of the volume of cancelations at each peak 
should be distributed back over the preced- 
ing months. It is impossible to ascertain just 
how many cancelations should be spread 
back over the preceding months or the pro- 
portion that should be allotted for each 
month. However, if one assumes that each 


1 Curve 1 shows cancelations corrected for variations in working days a month. Total cancelations for the 
month are divided by the number of days the Employment Service worked during the month; and the daily 
rate is multiplied by 23.33 (the average number of days worked a month). 
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cancelation peak marked a date on which 
the file was cleared of all inactive cards that 
had accumulated over the preceding months, 
one can average the cancelations from one 
peak to another and secure a crude approach 
to what must have been the actual rate at 
which applications became inactive. For 
instance, it is assumed that in March 1938 
the file was cleared of lapsed applications in 
preparation for the April inventory and that 
some of the applications cleared in March 
should have been canceled in November, 
December, January, and February. (See 
curve 1.) Therefore, cancelations of these 
months were added up and averaged. 

The active file was adjusted for the new level 
of cancelations by adding back the actual can- 
celation figure of each month and subtracting 
the averaged figure.? Itisclearly evident that 
the adjusted curve is considerably smoother 
than the actual one. 


Curve 3 presents a file that has been 
smoothed for one type of administrative in- 
fluence—variations of cancelations. From 
May to November 1935 there was a rise of 
the number listed in the active file occa- 
sioned by the registration of relief eligibles 
for placement on W. P. A. projects. In the 
periods preceding and following this rise, the 
variations of the active file had closely re- 
flected the trends of unemployment. It is 
reasonable to suppose that if the W. P. A. pro- 
gram had not intervened, the movements of 
the file would have reflected movements of un- 
employment from May to November as well. 

To secure a continuous series of active-file 
figures it was necessary to splice the period 
from September 1934 to May 1935 to the 
period that followed the W. P. A. rise (data 
gathered after November 1935). A straight- 
line trend was calculated for the period No- 
vember 1935 through September 1937 and 


2 In practice it is easiest to add up the actual cancelations and the averaged cancelations cumulatively 
then add to each monthly figure of the active file the cumulative figure of actual cancelations and subtract 
the cumulative figure of averaged cancelations. The corrected file figure will match the actual file figure at 
every date on which the file was reviewed (every cancelation peak). 
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was projected back to May 1935. The part 
of the file preceding May 1935 was raised 
until its November point coincided with the 
November point of the trend * on the assump- 
tion that relief eligibles, who were forced to 
register by the W. P. A. program, should 
have been in the file during the earlier period, 
since almost by definition they were suffering 
from unemployment of considerable duration. 

This operation resulted in a continuous 
series, which begins in 1934 and which quite 


closely portrays the direction and the trend 
of unemployment during the period. The 
adjustments can be made in State or county 
file reports, and, although they must be used 
with caution, the adjusted series may be of 
considerable use in determining the trends of 
local unemployment. Naturally, these local 
series should be checked against any available 
indices of local unemployment, particularly 
in States that have recently begun to pay 
unemployment-compensation benefits. 


8 The difference between the November trend level and the actual file figure in November (distance from 
point A to point B, curves 3 and 4) was added to each file figure from September 1934 through November 1935. 


Planning for Emergency Traffic Loads 


By CuHartes McDoNALD - 
District Office Manager, Connecticut State Employment Service 


URING the past few years the United 

States Employment Service has fre- 

quently been called upon to handle 
emergency traffic loads; first, in the days of 
the C. W. A. and later during F. E. R. A, 
W. P. A., and P.W. A. The most recent and 
heaviest loads handled by the Connecticut 
State Employment Service have been those of 
totally and partially unemployed workers 
registering and applying for benefits under 
the Connecticut Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Act. 

As a result of the unemployment compensa- 
tion requirements of registration with the 
Employment Service, during the last 2 
months of 1937 hundreds of applicants 
registered preparatory to entering their 
claims for benefits on January 3, 1938, the 
first day on which claims might be made 
under the Connecticut Unemployment Com- 
pensation Act. 

From a study of the situation during the 
last few days of 1937, it was revealed that 
there still remained thousands of totally and 
partially unemployed workers who had not 
registered and who in all probability would 
present themselves at the Connecticut State 
Employment Service offices early in January 
for the purpose of registering and entering 
claims for benefits. 


With very complete claims procedures, to- 
gether with instructions and helpful sug- 
gestions furnished by headquarters, managers 
in local offices proceeded to make a careful 
study of the unemployment situation in their 
respective districts and laid plans to meet the 
emergency situation. Much of the experi- 
ence gained at that time has been helpful in 
planning to receive emergency traffic loads 
which have since been imposed on the 
Service as a result of lay-offs, short-time work 
schedules, and stagger systems of employ- 
ment. 

Working in close cooperation with em- 
ployers in their districts, local managers of 
the Connecticut State Employment Service 
have been able to secure reasonable advance 
information relative to these changes in the 
industrial situation which tend to throw peak 
loads on the Employment Service. Advance 
notice of a day or two, or even a few hours, 
enables a manager of the employment office 
to make the necessary arrangements to re- 
ceive an emergency load many times the 
normal number handled daily. 

Some of the problems which confront us in 
planning to receive an emergency load are 
covered by the following questions and 
answers. 
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Preparing for Heavy Registration Load 


1. What are the first things to consider in 
preparing to receive an emergency traffic 
load? 

Answer. The probable size and tempera- 
ment of the crowd. 

2. Why is the temperament of the crowd 
important? 

Answer. It is important that we give con- 
sideration to the probable temperament of 
the crowd for the intelligence of a crowd is, 
in many respects, inferior to that of each indi- 
vidual of which the crowd is composed, and 
should there be any possibility of the crowd 
becoming unruly, we should be prepared to 
deal promptly and effectively with the situa- 
tion. Of course, the purpose for which the 
crowd is being assembled will, in a great 
degree, determine its temperament. 

3. How would you go about estimating or 
determining the probable size of the crowd? 

Answer. I would consult representatives of 
manufacturers’ groups, check recent separa- 
tions from factories, contact trade, labor, wel- 
fare, and civic organizations, as well as study 
the employment trends which are shown by 
our employment-office records. 


Emergency Quarters 


4. Having determined the probable size 
and temperament of the crowd, what would 
you then consider? 

Answer: 1 would then determine whether 
the regular quarters are sufficient in size, 
easily accessible, and adaptable to receiving 
the estimated number without confusion. If 
regular quarters are insufficient in size, or do 
not lend themselves to a simple and practical 
set-up, or have only one entrance, the idea 
of receiving 500 or more persons at one time 
should be abandoned and emergency quar- 
ters should be secured. 

5. In selecting emergency quarters, what 
types of buildings would you consider, and 
what, if any, types of buildings would you 
reject? 

Answer: I would consider State armories or 
high-school auditoriums. First because they 
are usually on the ground floor and are 
centrally located, are frequently fire-proof, 


and usually have two or more entrances and 
two or more exits. (A high-school auditor- 
ium, with its usual two entrances into the 
assembly and its two outside exits from the 
stage, lends itself to an ideal set-up.) Usually 
emergency equipment such as tables, chairs, 
and desks can be obtained on the premises 
without rental or transportation cost. Other 
reasons why high-school auditoriums or 
State armories are preferable are that they 
are public property, they can be secured 
without cost, and the responsibility of pro- 
viding adequate police protection rests more 
with local or State authorities than it would 
for an agency located in a private building. 
Lodge halls, religious and benevolent organi- 
zation properties should not be considered 
whenever public buildings are available. 


Number of Personnel Required 


6. Having decided upon and _ secured 
emergency quarters, what would you then 
consider? 

Answer: I would then consider the length of 
time necessary to secure the required infor- 
mation from each person in the anticipated 
crowd and the total time authorized for secur- 
ing this information from which I would de- 
rive the following formula: The number of 
minutes in an 8-hour working day divided by 
the time required per applicant equals the 
number of applicants who can be handled by 
a worker per day. The estimated load di- 
vided by number handled by one worker 
equals number of personnel necessary to 
handle the load. 


For example: 
480 minutes per working day 240, number of 
— . applicants per 
2 minutes per applicant = person. 


5000 estimated load 
240 number of applicants fs persons. 

per person = 
In all probability the time necessary to secure 
the required information would necessitate 
the preparation of appointment slips to be 
issued individually to each member of the 
crowd scheduling each individual’s return at 
a later date to regular quarters, allowing 
sufficient time between each schedule to se- 

cure the required data. 
7. Having determined the time necessary 
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to secure required information or time neces- 
sary to give out appointment slips, what would 
you next consider? 

Answer: I would consider the selection of 
additional personnel, if necessary, to handle 
the estimated crowd. 

8. How would you go about selecting that 
personnel? 

Answer: Upon approval from headquarters 
for temporary personnel, I would obtain 
standard specifications for the necessary tem- 
porary employees and would select from reg- 
istration cards in the local file persons who 
met those prescribed specifications, calling in 
for interview a number at least 20 percent 
greater than needed, paying particular at- 
tention in my final choice to the selection of 
individuals conversant in the foreign lan- 
guage spoken by the greater percentage of the 
anticipated crowd. Before making a final 
selection, I would point out to the temporary 
workers the possibility of overtime and late 
hours without additional pay, the temporary 
nature of the job, the strain, and so forth, and 
explain what they might have to expect. If 
they still wanted the job, I would employ 
them subject to approval of headquarters and 
would call them for final instructions and 
rehearsal at emergency quarters. 

9. After having selected emergency quar- 
ters and personnel and necessary equipment, 
what next would you provide for? 

Answer: I would then contact the police de- 
partment, through the mayor, to secure nec- 
essary police protection. I would also see that 
first-aid materials were available, and secure 
the telephone number of the nearest physician. 


Informing the Public 


10. After this protection has been secured, 
what would be the next step? 

Answer: I would distribute as much infor- 
mation as possible through the press, the 
manufacturers’ association, schools, welfare, 
and civic organizations as to the reason and 
purpose for setting up emergency quarters, 
the day and hours when the office would be 
open, and the location of the office. 

11. Having secured the necessary publicity, 
what next would you do? 

Answer: 1 would secure authorization to 





cover purchase of necessary printed or lettered 
notices for display purposes; also signs for 
emergency quarters. The signs should in- 
clude the following: “Entrance,” ‘“This Way 
Out,” “No Smoking,” “Information”; also 
several directional arrows—all signs to be 
in conformity with established standards. 


Reception and Routing 


12. Then what would you do? 

Answer: I would make final set-up arrange- 
ments at emergency quarters. This set-up 
would include a desk for a receptionist near 
the entrance of the building. Traffic lanes 
leading to personnel section should be proper- 
ly roped off and traffic and directional signs 
stationed at proper intervals leading from 
entrance to the interviewing section. Desks, 
tables, chairs, and files in the interviewing sec- 
tion should be so arranged that persons to be 
interviewed would pass in a straight line in 
front of the desks where the required informa- 
tion would be secured or appointment slips 
given, after which the line would pass directly 
out through the exit. The interviewing 
desks should be located as far as possible from 
entrance and near exit. An information desk 
should be located on the line of traffic im- 
mediately preceding the interviewing section. 
Great care should be exercised to avoid criss- 
crossing of lines. All necessary forms, clips, 
indelible pencils, and so forth, should be on 
hand, with additional supplies easily accessible. 

13. Having arranged tables, chairs, filing 
equipment, what would you then do? 

Answer: I would call my temporary work- 
ers together for final instructions the day be- 
fore receiving the crowd. I would appoint a 
receptionist and see that each member of the 
office personnel was assigned to a certain 
station and that he thoroughly understands 
the duties to be performed. We would then 
be ready to receive the crowd. 

While the foregoing questions and answers 
may not cover fully all of the problems arising 
in preparing to receive an emergency load, it 
is hoped that managers in employment offices 
in States yet to deal with these problems may 
gain some helpful suggestions from our 
experience. 
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Applications Increase During Fiscal Year 


General Summary, July 1, 1937 to June 30, 1938 


N CONTRAST to the general recovery pattern 
I of declining applications and increased 
volume of private placements, which char- 
acterized the preceding year, the operations of 
the United States Employment Service for 
the fiscal year 1937-38 clearly reflect the rise 
of unemployment and the diminished place- 
ment opportunities that accompanied the on- 
set of the recession period. The effects of the 
recession, coupled with the load imposed by 
the introduction of unemployment compen- 
sation benefits in 22 States in January 1938 
and in 2 more in April, brought to the em- 
ployment offices during the year a total of 12 
million applications, 43 percent more than in 
1936-37. At the same time, private place- 
ments, though they reached nearly 2 million, 
declined nearly 7 percent from the year be- 
fore. The active file on June 30, 1938, stood 
at 7,830,940, up 56 percent from the level of 
June 1937 and the highest in 2 years. 

The first evidence of the recession appeared 
in the Employment Service reports in Octo- 
ber 1937, when applications, after a general 
downward trend, turned upward. This in- 
crease was followed by a still larger rise in 
November. Likewise, private placements, 
after reaching a near-record peak in Septem- 
ber, slumped sharply during the last quarter of 
the year. The active file, after reaching an 
all-time low in October, rose at the end of 
1937 almost to the level of the preceding June. 

These trends were greatly emphasized in 
the second half of the year by the participa- 
tion of the Service in the unemployment com- 
pensation program. Every one of the first 6 
months of 1938 brought more than a million 
applicants. The total for the half year was 
7,791,248, compared to 4,222,927 for the 
period July-December 1937. The active file 
rose nearly 3 million in the 6 months. 

Part of these increases were directly the 
result of the growing volume of unemploy- 
ment. A sample group of nonbenefit-paying 


States, chosen to demonstrate the effects of 
the recession (exclusive of unemployment 
compensation) recorded a 30-percent rise in 
active file from June 1937 to June 1938. But 
most of the increased volume of applicants 
represented a broadening of the coverage of 
the Employment Service because of the re- 
quired registration of claimants for com- 
pensation. The extent of this change may be 
observed in the record of a sample group of 
benefit-paying States, whose composite active 
file, stimulated both by the rise in unemploy- 
ment and by the broadened coverage, rose 
82 percent during the year. 

Under the pressure of the increased appli- 
cant load, field visits declined 13 percent, and 
private placements with them, although not 
to quite so great an extent. These declines 
were concentrated in the second half of the 
fiscal year, since both field visits and place- 
ments were greater in July-December 1937 
than in the corresponding period of 1936. 
Along with the drop in private placements, 
public placements fell by more than 50 per- 
cent and assignments to security-wage jobs 
by 85 percent. As a result, total placements 
effected by the Service declined by more than 
one-third. 


United .States Employment Service Activities 
July 1, 1937-June 30, 1938 


(Preliminary report, subject to revision) 








Percent 
Year of 
Activity janes, jor Men Women 


1938 Previous 
year 





Total applications...}12,014, 175} +43.1] 9, 123, 809) 2, 890, 366 
New applications} 6, 546,096] +68.9] 4, 721, 306) 1, 824, 790 
Renewals... --- 5,468,079} +21.1) 4,402, 503) 1,065, 576 

Total placements..._| 2,899,987} —31.5] 2,072,472] 827,515 
Total nonrelief 


placements.| 2, 857,459} —27.6) 2,033,095) 824, 364 
Privates...«< 1, 962, 925 —6. 6} 1,150,890) 812,035 

PEGS o20c0x 894, 534) —51.6) 882, 205 12, 329 

Relief and WPA- 42,528) —85.1 39, 377 3,151 
AcGve file....25..-- 7, 830,940) +56.1) 6,173, 178) 1,657, 762 
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Activities of United States Employment Service, July 1937-June 1938 



































Applications Placements 
ctive fi 
State Percent Mane 30," 
Total New Total Private from July | Public Relief! 1938 
——_ 
1937 

United States. ........... 12,014,175 | 6,546,096 | 2, 899, 987 1, 962, 925 —6.6 | 894, 534 42,528 | 7, 830, 940 
EE he cst eee a nee 246, 776 144, 962 43, 267 29, 448 +17.4 13, 456 363 174, 721 
PN ig cab ee nbhawawene 57, 760 29, 514 22, 601 13, 926 —11.0 8, 453 222 29, 510 
pe ee ne Cee eee 83, 580 41, 169 34, 169 27, 345 +81.9 6, 259 565 71, 174 
NR caw acackeuscauucns 875, 061 477, 102 237, 020 182, 985 —11.2 53, 944 91 376, 108 
CNIS ee ccc ccecueus 158, 471 52, 405 49, 353 31, 692 +21.2 17, 464 197 58, 951 
SO | a a 254, 069 165, 787 30, 981 23, 859 —15.2 6, 769 353 185, 518 
NNN ss EO a as 33, 445 12, 441 13, 852 10, 930 -1.7 2, 867 55 13, 499 
UN ek oe ek She ia 65, 340 35, 626 19, 557 2, 631 —92.9 15, 475 1,451 89, 660 
OR ica s Poaesuskceaees 202, 629 98, 675 71, 971 29, 062 —16.0 42, 860 49 145, 506 
Nt ooo eacecseeusey 66, 810 20, 953 21, 694 13, 623 +35.7 8, 046 25 10, 703 
ER Ee EE. 546, 567 236, 279 201, 907 163, 832 —18.6 35, 791 2, 284 344, 321 
Se ee ce eee 334, 899 201, 197 52, 904 45, 627 —25.1 7, 174 103 189, 493 
WN Se i sav cwankoxsonmaawn 186, 665 69, 057 79, 039 47, 429 —-1.2 29, 240 2, 370 86, 554 
OEE  OE: 93, 943 38, 513 29, 907 14, 896 —21.2 14, 712 299 61, 092 
ee ae 153, 511 68, 278 34, 914 15, 168 —53.9 19, 353 393 120, 990 
aoe 200, 881 117, 858 38, 714 28, 536 +91.7 10, 113 65 110, 074 
RMS tail at esau ouwaes 115, 271 54, 888 13, 699 4, 831 +84. 7 8, 868 0 46, 461 
J ES ea ene canara or 185, 469 116, 112 28, 258 16, 640 +38.0 11, 612 6 92, 673 
Massachusetts.....------------ 298, 062 199, 172 24, 407 16, 550 —13.4 7, 798 59 381, 517 
SION ic eticacweecees 506, 453 318, 832 65, 647 44, 686 —40.2 15, 170 5,791 406, 933 
ee 256, 703 121, 391 75, 743 54, 452 —7.7 20, 419 872 211, 900 
PEON cocccdececscesccens 163, 404 92, 295 49, 979 5, 197 +86. 1 44, 653 129 62, 902 
DIR toes Ledads wad ewes 247, 945 112, 254 55, 493 34, 518 —1.6 20, 955 20 203, 816 
RNIN oe Soe oneal 61, 255 19, 243 26, 974 10, 397 +24.4 15, 793 784 37, 885 
RNIN elias aoa owe 98, 599 38, 342 39, 760 14, 734 —7.6 24, 979 47 54, 129 
0 See eae ere 21, 603 8, 714 10, 435 5, 846 +64. 2 4, 587 2 3, 919 
New Hampshire. _...---------- 81,011 42,015 13, 231 9, 399 +27.0 3, 780 52 44, 876 
TE icc cvevewssciscuces 260, 000 146, 763 44, 796 39, 251 —26.7 5, 361 184 239, 192 
New Mexico..........---.....- 40, 297 18, 184 22, 549 14, 336 —12.2 8, 166 47 29, 330 
DMN occu ecakcuden caus 1,576,776 | 1,035,511 198, 626 151, 162 —26.2 43, 212 4, 252 634, 284 
North Carolina................ 290, 936 171, 068 81, 049 50, 297 —5.4 30, 680 72 162, 206 
ee 60, 486 23, 869 36, 147 28, 960 +96. 8 7, 166 21 30, 659 
eas ucun cued 590, 842 289, 611 146, 907 108, 928 —35.0 34, 514 3, 465 437, 053 
0 ee ne ere 119, 243 52, 080 46, 901 32, 480 —12.7 14, 358 63 36, 944 
es ae 147, 612 94, 478 40, 438 25, 921 +35.7 14, 231 286 98, 132 
ae 1, 013, 925 580, 795 124, 781 69, 980 —13.0 47, 347 7,454 | 1,248, 165 
Rhode island.................. 89, 558 58, 073 8, 888 6,912 —11.5 1, 618 358 89, 698 
South Carolina. ......-.----..- 99, 612 50, 488 35, 068 13, 614 —17.6 21, 328 126 83, 222 
ee 68, 171 17, 616 23, 456 7, 865 —13.4 15, 416 175 39, 718 
NR on Seacecccmauseese 156, 066 83, 266 44, 274 23, 280 +25.0 20, 994 0 159, 698 
Wee oe See 622, 665 360, 722 389, 127 328, 934 +75.0 59, 499 694 244, 791 
RN rl 73, 800 26, 486 17, 529 11, 370 —19.6 6, 098 61 28, 205 
i a A EN es 44, 479 19, 881 10, 889 6, 722 +25.9 4, 159 8 20, 944 
ES SE ee eee eae 199, 485 112, 225 53, 929 27, 461 —14.9 26, 050 418 89, 707 
ee eee ee 165, 196 73, 400 41, 834 21, 776 +5.8 19, 789 269 119, 250 
MPR WINN oon kn ecosecsaan 259, 644 164, 411 30, 594 14, 663 —32.1 14, 677 1, 254 228, 610 
WR onigtcnuugouccnuseunen 420, 017 167, 923 70, 872 51, 366 —15.5 17, 253 2, 253 136, 603 
ER rears Cngceeneens 34, 553 10, 443 14, 674 5, 893 —13.3 8, 089 692 8, 448 
District of Columbia-__-..------ 95, 094 46, 953 25, 119 22, 718 —12.5 2, 401 0 43, 984 
DR Pia ks i cetccawadukancs es 3,019 2, 585 4, 173 La 517 1, 326 1, 982 
Se ee 6, 517 6, 191 3, 891 | an 1,021 2, 403 5, 230 














1 Includes only security-wage placements on work-relief projects. 
2 Operations inaugurated January 1938. 
3 Operations inaugurated February 1938. 











Applications Rise and Placements Decline 
in June | 


HE CUSTOMARY May-to-June rise in ap- 
ace and a smaller-than-seasonal 
decline in private placements marked the re- 
ports of June operations of the Employment 
Service. The total of applications was 
1,364,455, nearly 10 percent above May and, 
except for January 1938, the largest in 3 years. 
At the same time, the number of persons 
placed through the Service, though slightly 
fewer than in May, was nearly a quarter 
million. The active file at the end of the 
month was 7,830,940, up 4.1 percent from 
May. 

The high rate of current applications, which 
has been maintained since the beginning of 
the year, was accelerated in June. The rise 
was principally in new applications, as is 
usual following the close of the year. The in- 
crease was general tlroughout the country, in 
all geographic divis ons. 

Although placements in June are usually 
below the spring peak reached in May, the 
decline this year was very slight. Total 
placements fell only 1.2 percent and private 
placements 1.5 percent. The decrease in 
private jobs filled affected chiefly temporary 
placements of women; placements of men 
were virtually unchanged from May. In the 
West North Central, Mountain and Pacific 
States, private placements were greater in 
June than in May. In the absence of any 
marked expansion of employment oppor- 
tunities, however, total placements for the 
Nation remained about a third and private 
placements about a quarter below the 1937 
level. 

The volume of applications canceled con- 
tinued to increase, rising by more than 75,000 
to 901,530. Even this was insufficient to off- 
set the flow of applications, with the result 
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that the active file rose for the eighth succes- 
sive month—to a figure 56 percent above June 
1937. The increase from May to June was 
evident in all regions of the Nation except the 
Mountain and Pacific. 

In spite of the general rise in the file, the 
number of veteran registrants declined during 
the month by nearly 2 percent to 443,198. 
Current applications were about the same as 
in May, but placements of veterans in both 
private and public employment were fewer. 


TABLE 1.—Summary of Operations of United 
States Employment Service, June 1938 














Percent of change from— 
Activity Number 

May June June 

19381 1937 1936 
Total applications_..._-- 1, 364, 455 +9.8 |+103.4 +75.4 
New applications._..-| 803,470 | +13.8 |+137.8 | +117.0 
Renewals__......-_- 560, 985 +4.5 | +68.5 +37.6 
Total placements__....-- 246, 285 —1.2 | —34.2 —48.0 
| me! 163, 772 —1.5 | —27.1 +32.6 
nie ccneeduwcksce 76, 724 +1.1 | —46.5 —71.3 
ee 5,789 | —19.0 —4.1 —93.0 
Active file (month end). .|7, 830, 940 +4.1 |) +56.1 +20.5 

















1 Adjusted for number of working days in months. 


TaBLE 2.—Summary of Veterans’ Activities, 














June 1938 
Percent of change from— 
Activity Number 

May June June 

19381 1937 1936 
Total applications.__..-- 50, 207 +0.3 | +64.2 +49. 2 
New applications.__- 23, 109 —4.7 |+145.5 | +238.3 
Renewals....._..._- 27, 098 +4.9 | +28.1 +1.0 
Total placements__._.._- 13, 644 —6.0 | —37.8 —52.2 
ee 7, 303 —2.0 | —33.2 +54.2 
ee 5, 800 —7.4 | —45.5 —70.7 
| | eae 541 | —32.2 | +43.5 —86.6 
Active file (month end)__| 443, 198 —1.7 | +63.0 +22. 3 

















1 Adjusted for number of working days in months. 
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TaBLe 3.—Operations of United States Employment Service, June 1938 
TOTAL 
Placements Applications 
Private ™ New hotles 
Division and State ieee a " file, June abe 
Total! change | Regular| Public Total | channe | 20: 1938 
Number font (over 1 Number it 
May ? month) Mey? 
United States...-- 246, 285 |163, 772 —1 | 68,399 | 76,724 |129, 596 |1, 364,455 |803, 470 +14 |7, 830, 940 |10,136,571 
New England....-..-..- 9, 240 6, 573 —4 4, 511 2, 609 4, 794 95, 464 | 64, 313 +9 769, 014 |1, 287, 883 
EL eae 2, 135 1, 104 +84 899 1,031 1, 654 10, 963 5, 222 +11 46, 461 108, 998 
New Hampshire-.... 1, 430 1, 099 —26 816 331 543 8, 258 4, 089 +5 44, 876 82, 745 
Rpm 994 641 —0 398 352 390 3, 748 1, 666 -l1 20, 944 22, 130 
Massachusetts. -...- 1, 574 1, 146 —25 780 428 941 30, 853 | 22, 894 +2 381, 517 611, 478 
Rhode Island..-..-- 657 596 +13 423 42 265 19, 736 | 15, 432 +26 89, 698 201, 419 
Connecticut....-.-- 2, 450 1, 987 —6 1,195 425 1, 001 21,906 | 15,010 +10 185, 518 261, 113 
Middle Atlantic... .---- 29, 322 | 21, 403 —-8 9, 855 6,716 | 11,505 347, 561 |216, 155 +6 |2, 121, 641 |2, 658, 149 
New York.........-. 15,403 | 12,177 —7 5, 225 2, 485 3, 470 206, 024 {123,721 +3 634, 284 |1, 296, 556 
New Jersey........- 3, 382 2, 981 —4 1, 437 392 2,525 38, 869 | 20, 190 +17 239, 192 92, 221 
Pennsylvania--.-.--- 10, 537 6, 245 —10 3, 193 3, 839 5,510 102, 668 | 72,244 +6 |1, 248, 165 |1, 269, 372 
East North Central_....- 34,965 | 26, 297 —11 | 12, 383 7, 393 | 21, 381 304, 630 |182, 331 +33 |1, 514, 403 /1, 353, 524 
ee 8, 538 5, 821 —18 |} 2,689} 2,576| 5,325 58, 852 | 34, 491 +20 | 437,053 225, 294 
Indiana....-------. 4,967 | 4,357 +6 | 2, 363 610 | 4,161 51,002 | 36, 306 +13 189,493 | 416,051 
Ws icccxcuus 11,180 | 9,475 —16 | 3,577 | 1,391 | 7,228 60, 045 | 24,119 +14 | 344, 321 181, 585 
Michigan._...-.---- 4,082 | 2,178 —20 | 1,041 1,586 | 2,195 91, 878 | 70,415 +71 | 406,933 | 300,550 
Wisconsin......--.- 6, 198 4, 466 +4 2, 713 1, 430 2, 474 42, 853 | 17,000 +22 136, 603 230, 044 
West North Central._--- 26, 766 | 14, 351 +2 6,431 | 11,908 | 14, 215 104, 895 | 49, 405 +18 687, 868 417, 316 
Minnesota....--.---- 5, 333 4, 070 +9 2, 226 1, 144 4, 085 30, 473 | 12,116 +16 211, 900 183, 574 
eS ee 6, 219 3, 146 —8 1, 226 2, 855 2, 888 21,516 | 10, 795 +22 86, 554 73, 928 
Missouri. ..-------- 4, 043 2, 516 —10 1, 156 1,526} 2,770 25, 394 | 14,274 +18 203, 816 63, 003 
North Dakota--_---- 2, 160 1, 388 +4 707 769 976 5, 048 2, 196 +41 30, 659 22, 894 
South Dakota.-.-.-- 1, 864 647 +9 281 1, 208 492 4, 284 2, 040 +15 39, 718 14, 586 
Nebraska__-------- 3, 967 1, 318 +8 530 2, 648 1, 737 8, 594 3, 977 +12 54, 129 32, 807 
Manes... oo ccwe 3, 180 1, 266 +35 305 1, 758 1, 267 9,586 | 4,007 +11 61, 092 26, 524 
South Atlantic......---- 31, 160 | 15, 308 —15 8,110 | 15,389 | 12, 687 155, 379 | 96, 284 +8 949, 067 |1, 485, 917 
Delaware.-..--.---- 1, 353 910 —2 200 437 497 3,184 | 1,340 +9 13, 499 12, 344 
a 3,078 2, 080 +8 1, 335 998 1, 821 19, 306 | 13, 143 +22 92, 673 249, 326 
District of Columbia_| 2, 355 2, 215 —10 1, 002 140 130 14, 223 5, 440 +26 43, 984 79, 094 
Virginia........--.- 4,558 | 2,375 —40 |} 1,741} 2,136] 2,096 18, 290 | 11, 572 -11 89,707 | 162, 735 
West Virginia_....-- 2,917 1, 207 +0 770 1, 675 1, 202 24, 635 | 18, 567 -—8 228, 610 369, 470 
North Carolina. .-.- 7, 222 4, 155 —14 2, 059 3, 062 2, 245 31, 448 | 20,820 +21 162, 206 486, 575 
South Carolina....-- 2, 887 708 +21 8 | 2, 161 1, 457 14, 426 7, 866 +17 83, 222 54, 771 
Georgia......----.- 5,325 | 1,658 —23 692 | 3,646 | 3,028 21,583 | 11,431 +11 | 145, 506 47, 974 
Florida.....------- 1, 465 | anne O| 1,134 211 8,284 | 6,105 +18 89, 660 23, 628 
East South Central_..--- 16, 793 6, 575 —15 4,081 | 10,037 5, 149 83,215 | 51,517 +17 518, 311 614, 043 
Kentucky......-.-- 3, 178 810 —35 389 2, 243 587 16, 424 8, 533 —4 120, 990 29, 742 
Tennessee. ........- 4, 309 2, 399 +6 1, 520 1,910 2, 066 16, 484 | 12,006 +36 159, 698 232, 912 
Alabama..--.------ 3,553} 1,759 —41] 1,049; 1,745] 1,150 27, 685 | 17,628 +17 | 174,721 | 231,427 
Mississippi---.-.--.-- 5, 753 1, 607 +31 4, 135 4, 139 1, 346 22, 622 | 13, 350 +20 62, 902 119, 962 
West South Central_-..-- 47,496 | 39, 530 —4 8, 771 7,660 | 34, 109 112, 202 | 61, 392 +7 462, 983 991, 902 
Arkansas__..--.---- 3, 303 2, 726 —38 307 391 1,011 7,555 | 4,918 -—0 71, 174 21, 640 
DOE. oo ncaseex 2, 667 1, 926 —33 1, 321 740 1, 960 23, 202 | 15, 686 +4 110, 074 152,378 
Objahoma.......-.- 6, 222 5, 273 —2 569 926 1, 401 10, 542 4, 742 +3 36, 944 40, 635 
ae 35, 304 | 29, 605 +5 | 6,574] 5,603 | 29, 737 70, 903 | 36,046 +11 | 244,791 | 777,249 
Mountain._.-..--.-.--- 19, 889 | 13, 034 +58 | 5,105 | 6,764] 7,975 52,971 | 23, 296 +40 | 206,951 | 275, 946 
Montana...-.-.-.----. 3, 315 1, 739 +126 997 1, 559 1, 814 8, 682 3, 694 +134 37, 885 45,577 
Gea yc) $227 | 23% +63 530 853 | 1,030 9,102 | 3,349 +49 10, 703 29, 498 
Wyoming.....---.-- 1, 439 530 +13 286 888 316 3, 689 1, 241 +11 8, 448 17, 976 
Colorado_._-..----- 5,818 | 4,697 +74| 1,617] 1,106} 1,674 12,297 | 5,425 +19 58,951 57, 208 
New Mexico-....---- 1, 374 673 —21 300 695 1, 377 3, 626 2.52 +24 29, 330 23, 328 
NS 1,740 | 1,145 +36 594 565 643 6, 834 | 3,291 +35 29, 510 49, 000 
NR ec ea 1,929 | 1,300} +120 366 627 486 6,725 | 3,349 +46 28, 205 44, 122 
eS ee 1, 047 576 +2 415 471 635 2, 016 818 +20 3,919 9, 237 
De io 28, 456 | 20, 379 +17 | 9,031 | 8,004 | 17,449 | 106,321 | 57,190 +3 | 593,490 |1, 040, 090 
Washington. -...-.-- 2, 788 2, 009 +72 569 726 1, 410 11, 843 6, 452 +7 119, 250 62, 838 
Oe ee 5,019 | 3,749 +82} 2,590} 1,270] 2,138 12,557 | 8, 635 +10 98,132 | 159, 314 
CIR 5 sc ceicces 20, 649 | 14, 621 +3 5, 872 6, 008 | 13,901 81,921 | 42, 103 +1 376, 108 817, 938 
OU a crete ce, 1, 524 120 +7 52 151 146 740 602 —2 1, 982 8, 727 
eR eee 674 202 | +104 69 93 186 1,077 985 +2 5, 230 3, 074 














1 Includes 5,789 security wage placements on work relief projects. 





? Adjusted for number of working days in month. 
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TABLE 4.—Operations of United States Employment Service, June 1938 























VETERANS 
Placements Applications 
wowate New. Active file 
pis ercent ercen 
tame Total! | Number a rag | Public Total | Number change Iy538 
May? mo.) May ? 
ree 13, 644 7, 303 —2 1, 990 5,800 | 50,207 | 23,109 5 443, 198 
iit TI ccniiicwvicccsncncewnce 461 260 —6 150 164 3, 243 1, 89U -1 42, 240 
Re enecncceckeebekee 83 25 +39 17 58 343 142 +13 3,030 
oo ae 85 58 —18 32 27 306 134 -9 2, 395 
CE eee 38 22 —12 11 16 124 47 —41 960 
NN EAE 55 32 —29 20 23 1, 335 860 —3 23, 818 
eee ers 31 29 | +4 10 2 538 362 +27 3, 740 
eae ee 169 94 +6 60 38 597 345 —10 8, 297 
eee 1, 142 629 —5 235 411 7,779 3, 782 -17 90, 382 
Oe ee 577 358 —4 104 161 2, 962 1, 342 —24 21, 876 
a eee 92 68 +10 34 23 1, 276 385 +1 12, 639 
ee 473 203 —10 97 227 3, 541 2,055 —14 55, 867 
Le a 1, 769 958 —21 288 689 | 13, 164 6, 778 +11 103, 450 
Rec enatenvereneoresennens 467 195 —31 50 256 2, 809 1, 592 +13 29, 993 
REDRS cpu cinianeesccnscecnnen 184 128 +2 45 56 2,111 1, 428 -1 13, 682 
DN re rereikccenmcnenennnel 539 402 —21 92 113 2, 797 833 +0 24, 442 
Te 257 91 —37 37 109 3, 295 2, 409 +29 27, 015 
OS SE ee ee eee 322 142 oe) 64 135 2, 152 716 —2 8, 318 
ee ee 1, 841 819 +3 181 910 5, 138 1, 728 —8 49, 667 
RNR, psig inc secusiaecesn 254 145 +21 57 96 1, 760 448 -15 14, 585 
cette pee rcenheewsemece 662 324 -1 50 258 1, 122 449 +11 6, 335 
NE gio aueencvemnenicey 205 110 —14 27 95 1, 141 513 —5 16, 244 
| 102 36 —33 15 64 149 38 —3 1, 601 
Ee 167 54 +15 9 113 167 42 —18 2, 549 
CE AEE TTA 191 60 —2 14 130 304 115 —26 3, 836 
ns nara ee 260 90 +53 9 154 495 123 —21 4,517 
DR ic cncniivoncninacwnwmee! 1, 533 539 —20 225 976 5, 213 2,491 —15 44, 473 
een ees 42 19 —27 6 22 114 24 — 40 851 
PNR gc cccomoncioieccaecce 179 97 —12 47 82 646 315 —3 4, 679 
District of Columbia..-....-..--. 122 91 —28 14 31 824 290 oan 3, 257 
ee ee 206 97 —16 71 107 613 292 +16 4, 139 
co ee 274 55 +34 33 218 864 514 —37 10, 224 
eS ee 238 86 —24 28 152 648 326 —12 4, 634 
DCN Ss cmcienenicncenn 162 35 +67 10 125 474 200 —6 3,512 
CER oie tenimanccceicienncs 241 59 —52 16 181 634 260 -7 6, 919 
oo Senne 69 LT] aes 0 58 396 270 +9 6, 258 
ie OE CONN cciincccninciies 777 203 —29 84 555 2, 698 1, 341 —4 27, 472 
ee ee 289 36 —57 11 237 758 227 —8 7, 836 
ee 183 67 —18 18 116 532 377 +14 8, 641 
DRS Sotennncetokessenee 174 63 —20 32 108 895 451 —13 8, 483 
ES CE arene eee 131 37 —12 23 94 513 286 —5 2, 512 
a are 2, 584 2, 001 +2 235 554 4, 408 1, 892 -1 27, 582 
ee ere 197 164 —39 4 21 290 157 —2 4,055 
Nn Lie anccuuneernae 123 75 —43 47 48 844 353 —15 6, 329 
ND SS ocacncecbercemeabee 352 279 —5 12 72 659 296 +30 4, 342 
Dien pen nchcnr inne bences: 1,912 1, 483 +16 172 413 2, 615 1, 086 —) 12, 856 
aera ee 1, 242 550 +32 202 683 2, 665 824 +9 13, 740 
ON ee 275 102 +122 58 173 524 170 +56 2, 679 
PDR incccncccanceniconeracwee 228 114 +13 22 114 524 129 +34 657 
| RR See eee 100 24 +60 13 76 196 45 —33 539 
OS eee 262 189 +75 47 72 576 177 —4 3, 604 
a ee 87 27 —39 3 60 172 73 +1 1, 977 
|, a ae 86 37 +37 23 42 267 125 +9 2, 236 
IS SES ee eee ee 118 20 —52 10 97 309 90 +23 1, 805 
Riek oc oncerekknenewsns. 86 37 +9 26 49 97 15 —58 243 
eee 2, 168 1, 321 +14 383 S44 5, 814 2, 310 —17 43, 699 
IE a ee 193 125 +12 18 65 637 291 +0 9, 680 
OE a ee ee 344 220 +73 123 124 469 226 —26 6, 586 
DR eee reeencunne 1, 631 976 +6 242 655 4, 708 1, 793 —18 27, 433 
EE eee eee eee 82 11 +175 3 9 25 19 —49 3135 
8 lo a et 45 12 +500 + 5 60 54 +15 358 
































1 Includes 541 security wage placements on work relief projects. 
2 Adjusted for number of working days in months. 
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3 Partially estimated. 











